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Selected. _ 
Jerusalem at the Period of the Great Siege 

On this subject, says the London Building 
News, a lecture was delivered at thz Architectural 
Exhibition, in Conduit street, by J. Hawkins 
Simpson. 

The lecturer commenced by referring to the 
predictions of Jesus Christ as to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and proceeded to describe, at some length, 
the state of anarchy and revolt in which Judea 
was thrown prior to the great siege of that famous 
city. He endorsed the opinion of those who con- 
sidered that the popular estimate of the size and 
population of Jerusalem at that period was utterly 
erroneous ; instead of its being a city with a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, J. H. Simpson gave calcula- 
tions and statistics to show that the number of its 
ordinary citizens could not have exceeded 45,000, 
and showed that the fact of its being festival time 
when Titus reached Jerusalem was no proof any 
extra number of persons were shut up in the city, 
because it was expressly stated that Titus was 
most anxious that all should fly from the city who 
could do so. Having glanced at the campaigns 
in the years 67, 68, and 69, the lecturer entered 
iato a description of the city, which he explained 
on a large plan, of the siege works, with a beauti- 
ful painting of the Temple, as seen from the 
Mount of Olives. Jerusalem, said J. H. Simpson, 
standiwg more than. 2000 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, occupies two heights; the 
upper city, which was the highest crest, and 
Mount Ziou, or Moriah, on which the Temple and 
fortress /,atonia stood ; the suburb Bezetha, also 
containing two hills. This city was guarded from 
attack by precipices on the east, south, and west. 
It was divided into five or six distinctly fortified 
positions ; its walls were of the most massive ma- 
sonry imaginable, aud were strengthened by 164 
towers, of which 90 stood on the first wall; 14 on 
the second ; and 60 on the third. The walls were 
lofty, and contained stones, some of which were 
not less than 35 feet long. Josephus had given 
lengthy descriptions of the four principal towers. 
The Psephine tower on the third wall was octa- 
gonal, and rose to a height of more than 100 feet, 
commanding a magnificent prospect from its sum- 
mit over the mountains of Moab to the east, and 
towards the Mediterratean on the west. The 
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height of 167 feet. Fourth, Mariamne, built by|70 feet high, with four towers at each corner; 


Herod the Great for his first wife of that name, 
was more ornamental than the others, and rose to 
the height of 76 feet. Towering above all but 
the heights of the Upper City, the Temple com- 
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the tower of the south-east corner was made higher 
than the others, that the Roman garrison might 
overlook the temple—this tower was thought to. 
have been 120 feet high. Probably there was, 


bined the strength of a citadel with the beauty of| within the outer circle, a central tower or keep, 


a sacred edifice. The city was well supplied with 
water ; a never failing spring bubbled up into cis- 
terns, excavated underneath the Temple area, the 
water of which served for purposes of ablution 
connected with the imposing ceremonies of the 
Temple service, and then flowed into the two 
pools of Siloam. Water was also introduced by 


built on a rock higher than the rest of the castle. 
On the north side the wall was protected by a 
deep fosse ; which some considered to be the pool 
of Bethesda. Covered galleries connected An- 
tonia with the Temple, and there were also under- 
ground passages through which the Roman guard 
might enter the Temple to quell any disturbance. 


a subterranean channel from the upper springs of|This vast fortress had every luxury and conveni- 


Gihon, in Hezekiah’s reign ; and Pontius Pilate 
brought a large supply into the city, from the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, by means of an aque- 
duct on the western side. Recent explorations 
induced them to believe that vast reservoirs ex- 
isted beneath the surface, in several other locali- 
ties within the walls. The water from near 
Bethlehem would probably be cut off by an invad- 
ing army. 

J. H. Simpson then described the different sys- 


ence of a palace. 

The lecturer then described the works of the 
siege up to the time when Titus and the Council 
of War determined to reduce the inhabitants by 
starvation. The whole army was set to build a 
wall of circumvallation; legion vied with legion 
and rank with rank. The wall began at the Ro- 
man camp and went to the lower part of Bezetha; 
it then crossed the brook Kidron, ascended part 
of the Mount of Olives, ran along it in a southerly 


tems adopted in those days, of attacking fortified |direction to the valley of Siloam and the Mount 


cities. He then proceeded to the siege by Titus. 
In order to advance close to the walls, the troops 
of Titus had to be protected overhead by hurdles 
and skins of animals, whilst they filled up the 
ditch at the foot of the wall with fascines (7. ¢., 
long bundles of sticks tied together.) When the 
ditch was filled, the Romans raised vast mounds, 
supported by stones and stakes, to a height nearly 
equal to that of the wall. These mounds were 
perpendicular on the side facing the rampart, but 
on the rear they were sloped enough to afford an 
easy ascent to the assailants. On these banks 
numerous towers were erected. The defenders 
tried to overthrow these constructions as fast as 
they were erected, and the mass of wood employed 
in their construction was easily set on fire. Then 
the assailants tried to undermine the wall as well 
as to batter it. The chambers dug by the Romans 
under the walls were countermined by the Jews; 
while the engines of the 10th Legion battered the 
Temple from the Mount of Olives. The Roman 
engines cleared the walls of defenders; the mas- 
sive wall crumbled under the battering-ram 
“Nico” (or Victorious,) and the Romans entered 
through the breach about the 15th of April. The 
Jews then retired behind the second wall, where, 
on the fifth day, they retreated, Titus too hastily 
entering the lower city, which was filled with nar- 
row, crooked streets, with 1000 picked men. Two 
walls had fallen, but the vast Antonia and the 
Temple on the left of Titus, and on his right the 
tower-defended heights of the upper city, still 
defied the Roman general. Titus desisted from 
his attack four days, hoping that famine might 
force the Jews to surrender. The nature of the 
fortifications against which Titus had next to raise 
his banks, was then described. The “Antonia,” 


second tower, Hippicus, built by Herod the Great, |as it was in the time of Christ, and at its destruc- 
Who called it after a friend of his son, was 140|tion, was the work of Herod the Great. Opinions 
feet high. Third, Phasael, also built by Herod | differed much as to its shape and proximity to the 


the Great, was called after this brother, who was|Temple. Perhaps it was (regarded from the out- { 
treacherously slain by the Parthians, reached the|side) something like a vast square tower, nearly|offerings, and the Temple itself, or Sanctuary, 


of Offence. Then it turned west, again crossed 
the Kidron, ascended the Mount of Evil Counsel, 
and, following the heights of the Vale of Hin- 
nom, on the side furthest from the city, it joined 
the Roman camp. The circuit described was five 
miles all but a furlong. It had to be taken so far 
from the city walls, because the subterranean 
passages reached from the interior of the city to 
some distance beyond the walls, and the Jews 
might have continued to escape by them, had the 
Roman wall been nearer. This wall of circum- 
vallation had 13 garrison towers, and it. is said 
that it was completed in three days. The destruc- 
tion of Antonia was here described. The Temple, 
which was the next position to be stormed, was 
probably a square of 600 feet. The platform on 
which it was built was made into one solid un- 
broken mass, by scarping the side of the rock, and 
carrying up a wall upon the escarpment, and then 
levelling the summit. He did not believe D@a 
Milman was correct in stating that the walls round 
the Temple area to support it, were “in no part 
lower than 525 fect.”” Round the extreme verge 
of this platform were constructed the line of gal- 
leries called the outer cloisters, inside of which 
bounds. was the Court of the Gentiles. The clois- 
ters were beautiful galleries, supported by Corin- 
thian pillars, the ceiling being of carved cedar. 
The cloister on the south side was called the Royal 
Porch of Herod the Great ; it was two stories high 
in the centre, and the width was 105 feet; it con- 
tained 162 beautiful white columns. The cloister 
to the east was Solomon’s Porch ; the east, north, 
and west cloisters were 45 feet wide, supported 
all by Corinthian columns, and ceiled with cedar; 
the area between the outer and the inner cloisters 
was paved with variegated marbles. There was 
an ascent by steps up to the higher platform in- 
cluded within the inner cloisters; these cloisters 
were similar to the outer, but smaller. A further 
ascent carried the priests up to the altar of burnt- 


stood on a platform higher than all. Its portico 
was magnificent, extending 175 feet, and in this 
porch were bung the splendid votive offerings, 
flags, and the gifts of Pompey and of Herod the 
great; the outside of the roof of the Sanctuary 
was set all over with golden spikes ; and, at a dis- 
tance, the Temple looked like a “‘ mount of snow 
fretted with golden pinnacles.’ They would 
observe that, in attacking the Temple, built of 
enormous stones, the Romans had to overcome 
three defences, viz: the outer cloisters, the inner 
cloisters, and the Sanctuary. The rest of the 
siege, ending finally in the destruction of tho 
great centre of Jewish worship, was then described 
by the lecturer, to whom the audience passed a 
vote of thanks. 


—___++——- 


Of Wisdom. 


Wisdom is not the same with understanding, 
talents, capacity, ability, sagacity, sense or pru- 
dence—not the same with any of these, neither 
will all these together, make it up. It is that 
exercise of the reason into which the heart enters 
—a structure of the understanding rising out of 
the moral and spiritual nature. 

It is for this cause that a high order of wisdom 
—that is, a highly intellectual wisdom—is still 
more rare than a high order of genius. When 
they reach the very highest order they are one, 
for each includes the other, and intellectual great- 
ness is matched with moral strength. But they 
hardly ever reach so high, inasmuch as great in- 
tellect, according to the ways of Providence, almost 
always brings along with it great infirmities, or, 
at least, infirmities which appear great, owing to 
the scale of operation ; and it is certainly exposed 
to unusual temptations ; for as power and preémi- 
nence lie before it, so ambition attends it, which, 
whilst it determines the will, and strengthens the 
activity, inevitably weakens the moral fabric. 

Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, even when 
the quality of the ambition is intellectual. For 
ambition, even of this quality, is but a form of 
self-love, which, seeking gratification in the con- 
sciousness of intellectual power, is too much de- 
lighted with the exercise, to have a single and 

ramount regard to the end, and it7is not accord- 
ing to wisdom that the end—that is the moral and 
spiritual consequences—should suffer derogation 
in favor of the intellectual means. God is love, 
and God is light; whence it results that love is 
light ; and it is only by following the efiluence of 
that light, that intellectual power issues into wis- 
dom. 

The intellectual power which loses that light, 
aff issues into intellectual pride, is out of the 
way to wisdom, and will not attain even to intel- 
lectual greatness. Yor though many arts, gifts, 
and attainments may co-exist in much force with 
intellectual pride, an open greatness cannot; and 
of all the correspondences between the moral and 
intellectual nature, there is none more direct and 
immediate than that of humility with capacious- 
ness. If pride of intellect be indulged, it will 
mark out to a man conscious of great talents, the 
circle of his own intellectual experiences, as the 
only one in which he can keenly recognise and 
appreciate the universe ; and there is no order of in- 
tellectual men which stands in a more strict limi- 
tation than that of the man who cannot conceive 
What-he does not contain. Such men will often 
dazzle the world, and exercise in their day and 
generation much influence on the many whose 
range is no wider than theirs, and whose force is 
less; but the want of spiritual and imaginative 
wisdom will stop there ; and the understandings 
from which mankind will seek a permanent and 
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authentie guidance, will be those which have 
been exalted by love and, enlarged by humility. 
S «8.20 °%e Seg 222° «2 


Those who are much conversant with intellec- 
tual men, will observe, I think, that the particu- 
lar action of self-love by which their minds are 
most frequently warped from wisdom, is that 
which belongs to a pride and pleasure taken in 
the exercise of the argumentative faculties, whence 
it arises that this faculty is enabled to assert a 
predominance over its betters. 

With such men, the elements of a question 


| which will make effect in argument,—those which 


are, so far as they go, demonstrative,—will be 
rated above their value; and those which are 
matter of proportion and degree, not palpable, 
ponderable, or easily or shortly producible in 
words, or which are matters of moral estimation 
and optional opinion, will go for less than they 
are worth, because they are not available to en- 
sure a victory or grace the triumph of a disputant. 

In some discussions a wise man will be silenced 
by argumentation only because he knows that the 
question should be determined by considerations 
which lie beyond the reach of argumentative ex- 
hibition. And, indeed, in all but purely scienti- 
fic questions, arguments are not to be submitted 
to by the judgment as first in command; rather 
they are to be used as auxiliaries and pioneers; 
the judgment should profit by them to the extent 
of the services they can render, but after their 
work is done, it should come to its conclusion 
upon its own free survey. I have seldom known 
a man with great powers of argumentation, abun- 
dantly indulged, who could attain to an habitually 
just judgment. In our courts of law, where ad- 
vocacy and debate are most in use, ability, sagacity 
and intellectual power, flourish and abound, 
whilst wisdom is said to have been discarded. In 
our houses of parliament the case is somewhat 
otherwise; the silent members, and those who 
take but little part in debate, and indeed the 
country at large, which may be said to listen, ex- 
ercise some subduing influence over the spirit of 
argumentation, and the responsibility for results 
restrains it, so that here its predominance is 
much less than in the courts of law; yet even in 
the houses of parliament, wisdom has been sup- 
posed to have less to say to the proceedings than 
a certain species of courage. * ‘4 " . 

Men who are accustomed to write or speak 
for effect, may write or speak what is wise, from 
time to time, because they may be capable of 
thinking and intellectually adopting what is wise ; 
but they will not be wise men; because the love 
of God, the love of man, and the love of truth, not 
having the mastery with them, the growth and 
structure of their minds must needs be perverted, 
if not stunted. Hence it is that so many men are 
observed to speak wisely, and yet act foolishly ; they 
are not deficient in their understandings, but the 
wisdom of the heart is wanting to their ends and 
objects, and to those feelings which have the di- 
rections of their acts ; and if they do speak wisely, 
it is not because they are wise ; for the permanent 
shape and organization of the mind, proceeds 
from what we feel and do, and not from what we 
speak, write, orthink. There is a great volume 
of truth in the admonition which teaches us that 
the spirit of obedience is to prepare the way, ac- 
tion to come next, and that knowledge is not 
precedent to these, but consequent: “ Do the will 
of my Father, which is in heaven, and thou shalt 
know of the doctrine.” 


Talents are a fine thing, when they are not the 
best thing a man has; but when put in balance 
with Christian principles, they kick the beam. 


Capturing Elephants in Ceylon 
(Concluded from page 37.) 

The rest of the herd were now in a state of 
pitiable dejection, and pressed closely together as 
if under a sense of common misfortune. For the 
most part they stood at rest in a compact body, 
fretful and uneasy. At intervals one more impa- 
tient than the rest would move out a few steps to 
reconnoitre ; the others would follow at first slowly, _ 
then at a quicker pace, and at last the whole herd 
would rush off furiously to renew the often-baffled 
attempt to storm the stockade. 

There was a strange combination of the sublime 
and the ridiculous in these abortive onsets; the 
appearance of prodigious power in their ponder- 
ous limbs, coupled with the almost ludicrous 
shuffle of their clumsy gait, and the fury of their 
apparently resistless charge, converted in an in- 
stant into timid retreat. They rushed madly down 
the enclosure, their backs arched, their tails ex- 
tended, their ears spread, and their trunks raised 
high above their heads,‘trumpeting and uttering 
shrill screams, and when one step further would 
have dashed the opposing fence into fragments, 
they stopped short on a few white rods being 
pointed at them through the paling; and, on 
catching the derisive shouts of the crowd, they 
turned in utter discomfiture, and after an object- 
less circle or two through the corral, they paced 
slowly back to their melancholy halting place in 
the shade. 

As one after another their leaders were en- 
trapped and forced away from them, the remainder 
of the group evinced increased emotion and excite- 
ment; but whatever may have been their sym- 
pathy for their lost companions, their alarm seemed 
to prevent them at first from following them to 
the trees to which they had been tied. In pass- 
ing them afterwards they sometimes stopped, 
mutually entwined their trunks, lapped them 
round their limbs and necks, and exhibited the 
most touching distress at their detention, but 
made no attempt to disturb the cords that bound 
them. 

The variety of dispositions in the herd, as evi- 
denced by the difference of demeanor, was very 
remarkable; some submitted with comparatively 
little resistance ; whilst others in their fury dashed 
themselves on the ground with a force sufficient 
to destroy any weaker animal. They vented their 
rage upon every tree and plant within reach ; if 
small enough to be torn down, they levelled them 
with their trunks, and stripped them of their 
leaves and branches, which they tossed wildly 
over their heads on all sides. Some in their 
struggles made no sound, whilst others bellowed 
and trumpeted furiously, then uttered short con- 
vulsive screams, and at last, exhausted and hope- 
less, gave vent to their anguish in low and piteous 
moanings. Some, after a few violent efforts of 
this kind, lay motionless on the ground, with no 
other indication of suffering than the tears which 
suffused their eyes and flowed incessantly. Others 
in all the vigour of their rage exhibited the most 
surprising contortions; and to us who had been 
accustomed to associate with the unwieldly bulk 
of the elephant the idea that he must of necessity 
be stiff and inflexible, the attitudes into which 
they forced themselves were almost incredible. 
I saw one lie with the cheek pressed to the earth 
and the fore-legs stretched in front, whilst the 
body was twisted round till the hind-legs extend- 
ed at the opposite side. 

One practice was incessant with almost the en- 
tire herd : in the interval of every struggle, they 
beat up the ground with their fore-feet, and taking 
up the dry earth in a coil of their trunks, they 
flung it dexteriously over every part of their body. 
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Even when lying down, the sand within reach |one, equally with its playmate, exhibited great |last learned his way to the sideboard ; and on more 
was thus collected and scattered over their limbs : |affection for its mother ; it went willingly with its|than one occasion, having stolen in in the absence 
then inserting the extremity of their trunks in jcaptor as far as the tree to which she was fastened, |of the servants, he made a clear sweep of the 
their mouths, they withdrew a quantity of water, |when it held out its trunk and tried to rejoin her; | wine-glasses and china in his endeavors to reach 
which they discharged over their backs, repeat-| but finding itself forced along, it caught at sae a basket of oranges. For these and similar pranks 
ing the operation again and again, till the dyst|twig and branch it passed, and screamed with|we were forced to put him away. He was sent to 
was thoroughly saturated. grief and disappointment. the Government stud, where he was affectionately 
The conduct of the tame elephants during all} Amongst the last of the elephants noosed was|received and adopted by Siribendi, and he now 
these proceedings, was truly wonderful. They|the rogue. Though far more savage than the|takes his turn of public duty in the department 
displayed the most perfect conception of every | others, he joined in none of their charges and.as-|of the Commissioner of Roads. Tennent’s Ceylon. 
movement, both the object to be attained, and the|saults on the fences, as they uniformly drove him 
means of accomplishing it. They evinced the \off, and would not permit him to enter their circle. : 
utmost enjoyment in what was going on. Their|When tied up and overpowered, he was at firat _ Letter of Isaac Ponington ; 
caution was as remarkable as their sagacity ; there | noisy and violent, but soon lay down peacefully, To Friends :—He that is weak and foolish 
was no hurrying, no confusion, they never ran|a sign, according to the hunters, that his death|among the lambs, continually ready to wander, 
foul of the ropes, were never in the way of those|was at hand. He continued for about twelve|both out of the pastures and from the fold, and 
noosed; and amidst the niost violent struggles, |hours to cover himself with dust like the others, |thus to betray his life into the hands of the ene- 
when the tame ones had frequently to step across|and moisten it with water from his trunk, but at/my; he who is continually scattering and squan- 
the captives, they in no instance trampled on|length he lay exhausted, and died so calmly, that | dering away what the Lord in mercy gathers for 





them, or occasioned the slightest accident or an-|having been moving but a few moments before, |him, and freely bestows upon him ; who, through 


noyance. So far from this, they saw intuitively 
a difficulty or a danger, and addressed themselves 
voluntarily to remove it. In tying up one of the 
larger elephants he contrived, before he could be 
hauled close up to the tree, to walk once or twice 
round it, carrying the rope with him; the decoy 
perceiving the advantage he had thus gained over 
the nooser, walked up of her own accord, and 
pushed him backwards with her head, till she 
made him unwind himself again; when the rope 
was hauled tight and made fast. More than once, 
when a wild one was extending his trunk, and 
would have intercepted the rope about to be placed 
over his leg, Siribeddi, by a sudden motion of her 
own trunk, pushed his aside, and prevented him; 
and on one occasion, when successive efforts had 
failed to put the noose over the leg of an elephant, 
which was already secured by one fobt, but which 
wisely put the other to the ground as often as it 
was attempted to pass the noose’ under it, I saw 
the decoy watch her opportunity, and when his 
foot was again raised, suddenly push in her own 
leg beneath it, and hold it up till the noose was 
attached and drawn tight. 

Of the two tiny elephants which were entrap- 
ped, one was about ten months old, the other 
somewhat more. The smallest had a little bolt 
head covered with woolly brown hair, and was the 
most amusing and interesting miniature imagin- 
able. Both kept constantly with the herd, trot- 
ting after them in every charge ; when the others 
stood at rest, they ran in and out between the 
legs of the older ones; not their own mothers 
alone, but every female in the group, caressing 
them in turn. 

The dam of the youngest was the second ele- 
phant,singled out by the noosers, and as she was 
dragged along by the decoys, the little creature 
kept by her side till she was drawn close to the 
fatal tree. The men at first were rather amused 
than otherwise by its anger ; but they found that 
it would not permit them to place the second 
noose upon its mother, it ran between her and 
them, it tried to seize the rope, it pushed them 
and struck them with its little trunk; till they 
were forced to drive it back to the herd. It re- 
treated slowly, shouting all the way, and pausing 


his death was only perceived by the myriads of| drowsiness and carelessness, hath loet the benefit 
black flies by which his body was almost instantly of, and forfeited the sweet and tender visitations 


covered ; although not one was visible a moment /0f the Most High, and is now become dry, dead, 


before. 

On the whole, whilst the sagacity, the compo- 
sure, and docility of the decoys were such as to 
excite lively astonishment, it was not possible to 
withhold the highest admiration from the calm 
and dignified demeanour of the captives. Their 
entire bearing was at variance with the represen- 
tations made by some of the sportsmen who harass 
them, that they are treacherous, savage and re- 
vengeful. After a struggle, in which they evinced 
no disposition to violence or revenge, they sub- 
mitted with the calmness of despair. Their atti- 
tudes were pitiable, their grief was most touch- 
ing, and their low moaning went to the heart. It 
would not have been tolerable had they either 


barren, thick, earthy; O my God! let that soul 
feel the stirrings of the springs of life, and find 
some encouragement from thee, to hope in the 
free and large mercies of the Shepherd of Israel ; 
who casteth not off his sheep because of their 
wanderings, because of their backslidings, be- 
cause of their infirmities, because of their diseases, 
nay, not because of their hardness; but preserves 
them with his love, finds them out, visits with his 
correcting hand according to their need, wounds 
with his sword, and melts in his fire, until he 
hath made them tender and pliable, and then he 
pours in the fresh oil of his salvation and sweetly 
healeth them. 

Oh, my friends and brethren, in the pure life! 


been captured with unnecessary pain or reserved |be faithful to the Lord in returning him all the 


for ill-treatment afterwards. 

The final operation was that of slackening the 
ropes and marching each captive down to the 
river between two tame ones. The nooses were 
removed from his feet, and he was allowed to 
bathe ; a privilege of which all eagerly avail them- 
selves. Each was then made fast to a tree in the 
forest, and keepers being assigned to him, with a 
retinue of leaf-cutters, he was plentifully supplicd 
with his favourite food, and left to the care and 
tuition of his new masters. 

Returning from a spectacle such as I have at- 
tempted to describe, one cannot help feeling how 
immeasurably it exceeds in interest those royal 
battues where timid deer are driven in crowds to 
unresisting slaughter; or those vaunted “ wild 
sports,” the amusement of which appears to be in 
proportion to the effusion of blood. 

Of the two young elephants which were taken 
in the corral, the least was sent down to my house 


incomes of his Spirit ; follow on in every drawing 
of his love, while any of the virtue of it lasts upon 
your spirits. Walk with him all the day long, 
and wait for him all the night season. ‘And, in 
ease of erring from him, or sinning grievously 
against him, be not discouraged, for he is a God 
of mercies, and delighteth in pardoniog and for- 
giving much, and very often. What tender mo- 
ther can be more ready to forgive and embrace 
the child, that appears broken and afflicted with 
her sore displeasure! Yea, He gives brokenness, 
he melteth the heart, that he may be tender tow- 
ards, and embrace it in his arms of reconciliation, 
and in the peace of his Spirit. 

Oh my dear companions, and fellow travellers 
in spirit towards the land of the living, all the 
motions of the life are cross to the corrupt part: 
dwell in the life, draw the yoke close about your 
necks, that ye may come into unity with the life, 
and the corrupt part be worn out. Take the 


at Colombo, where he became a general favourite |Yoke, the cross, the contrariety of Jesus upon . 
with the servants. He attached himself especially |Your spirits daily; that that may be worn .out 
to the coachman, who had a little shed erected|Which hinders the unity, and so, ye. may, feel 
for him near his own quarters at the stables. But | Your King and Saviour exalted, upon hig throne in , 
his favourite resort was the kitchen, where he|your hearts. This is your rest, peace, life, king: . 
received his daily allowance of milk and plan-|dom and crown forever, 


tains, and picked up several other delicacies be- 
sides. He was innocent and playful in the ex- 
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Cavities in Topas, Beryl, and,Diamond.—La.: 


at every step to look back. It then attached itself| treme, and when walking in the grounds would |an interesting, paper.,contained.in.the. “, Transach 






to the largest female remaining in the herd, and 
placed itself across her fore-legs, whilst she hung 
down her trunk over its side and soothed and 
caressed it. Here it continued moaning and 
lamenting, till the noosers had left off securing 
the mother, when it instantly returned to her 
side ; but as it became troublesome again, attack- 


by a rope to an adjoining tree, to which the other/him. Being sometimes permitted to ,euter the 


ing every one who passed, it was at last secured|with the importance of the service intrusted to ei In 
Young one was also tied up. The second little|dining-room, and helped to fruit at dessert, he at 


trot up to me and twine his little trank round my | tions of the Royal Society of Edinburg,”’ SinDavid: 
arm and coax me to take him to the fruit trees.| Brewster describes some, remarkable phenomena - 
In the evening, the grass-cutters now.and then|which he, has, observed in’ specimens.of .cach,of/' 









indulged him by permitting him to carry home a|these minerals. Many, years.ago hé discovered. 
load of fodder for the horses, on which, occasions| cavities in various mine some of which con- 
he assumed an air of gravity that was highly tained two, fluids, supposed to.be hy : 


amusing, showing that he was deeply impressed | whilst in, others, there were orystals 0 
examining minerals by. ps 

e bas more recently discovered “ p 
” the optical properties of which 
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the containing mineral while in a soft state, has 
been compressed by an elastic force proceeding 
from the cavity. He considers that the existence 


and arrangement of these cavities complete the 
evidence for the igneous origin of the minerals, 
and of the rocks which contain them.— Littell’ s 
Tiving Age. 
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PRAYING IN SPIRIT. 
BY HARRIET M. KIMBALL. 
I need not leave the jostling world, 
Or wait till daily tasks are o’er, 
To fold my palms in secret prayer, 
Within the ciose-shut closet door. . 


There is a viewless cloistered room, 
As high as Heaven, as fair as day ; 
Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in, and pray. 


When I have banished wayward thoughts, 
Of sinful works the fruitful seed,— 
When folly wins my ear no more, 
The closet-door is shut, indeed ! 


No human step approaching, breaks 
The blissful stillness of the place ; 

No shadow steals across the light 
That falls from my Redeemer’s face! 


And never, through these crystal walls, 
The clash of life can pierce its way ; 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the spirit-words I say. 


One hearkening, even cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er, 
For He alone, who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
ckebipiageece 
Selected. 
Methinks if you would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul,—’tis shown you there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which thro’ the sky 
Sailing along, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watched as it came, 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams, 
But melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own; 
Then passing leaves her in her light serene. 
Southey. 


ilshiiephdplinadiaene 

Concerning the Law of Christ.—“ And the 
isles shall wait for his law.” Isa. xlii.4. What 
is that. law which the isles were and are to wait| 
for? Is it not the grace and truth which comes 
by Jesus Christ, even the grace in the inward 
parts? The law outward was given by Moses to 
the outward Jews ; but grace and truth comes by 
Jesus Christ. That is the law of the Jew inward, 
which the isles of the Gentiles were to wait for. 

The apostle holdeth forth Christ to be the soul’s 
master, (he is the Shepherd, Lord, King and 
Bishop of the soul,) to whom every one must give 
an account. Now, what must m@n give an account 
to him of? Is it not of the grace and truth which 
comes by him? If any man hath received that, 
obeyed that, believing the sound, report, and 
voice of that, and so loved and followed it, will it 
not be safd unto him, “‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant?” But if any one hath neglected and 
despised the grace (not improving the talent, but 
improving his own natural abilities, while God’s 
talent lay wrapped up in a napkin, and hid in the 
earth) will not that person be judged a slothful 
servant as to improving the talent, whatever he 
hath been as to improving his own natural parts 
and abilities 7—Jsaac Penington. 

:_—~.e————— 

Instead of being disturbed by every petty event, 
we should endeavour not to think any thing of 
much importance which is to end with the pre- 
sent life. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
On the Irish Dialect. 

In the course of a lecture delivered before the 
Waterford (Ireland) Mechanics Institute, by 
Edw. N. Hoare, on the derivation of words derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, the following interesting 
remarks were made in explanation of some of the 
peculiarities in the pronunciation of the English 
language common in that country. 

“In connection with this part-of our subject, 
it is interesting to observe the changes of the 
English language, in the use and pronunciation 
of certain words, as shown by a comparison be- 
tween the different modes in which they are now 
used in England and in Ireland. It will be found 
that the use, and more especially the pronuncia- 
tion of many words, in respect of which our Eng- 
lish neighbours accuse our countrymen of Jrishisms 
and a brogue, were the same in England, at the 
period of the general introduction of the language 
into this country, as now prevail in some cases in 
Ireland. The changes have been made in Eng- 
land, which have not been as yet universally 
adopted in Ireland. To some of these I shall now 
refer, in illustration of this remark ; taking the 
words, for the most part, as I have chanced to find 
them in the works of Chaucer and Spenser; the 
former of whom lived in the fourteenth, and the 
latter in the sixteenth century. 

‘“‘The first ‘Irishism’ as these are now called, 
to which I shall refer, is the word %ilt. How 
often is poor Paddy laughed at for this expression ! 
And yet it will be found that Chaucer uses it for 
killed; and there is no reason, except fashion, 
why it should not be used as well as spilt. In 
like manner, Chaucer and Spencer have holt for 
‘hold,’ and it, as well as ‘ bolt’ was spelt with u, 
as an illiterate Irishman would say he took a hoult 
of the boult of the doore (door.) The latter word 
was anciently dure, meaning a dure-fare or 
‘thorough-fare.’ Similar to these, is ould for 
‘old;’ and rowled for ‘ rolled’ to be found in pub- 
lications of the seventeenth century. ‘ Rush,’ 
is in old books, rish, from risan, to rise ; to ‘ raise’ 
is reise ; and ‘risen,’ is risse or riz. Rudder was 
written rother, like ‘ mother,’ which was anciently 
written moder ; while ‘murder,’ in comparatively 
modern times was spelt murther ; and ‘ burden,’ 
was burthen. ‘Together’ is in old books togither ; 
‘key’ is kate; ‘nostril’ is nosthril; ‘neither’ is 
nather ; the proposition ‘by’ is be; and ‘before’ 
is afore. ‘Ask’ was axe, and axing was the term 
formerly used for a request; both words being 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon axing, to inquire, 
to ask. ‘ Fodder’ for cattle, from food, was writ- 
ten /fother, and was doubtless pronounced as 
‘bother.’ The Saxon word for message was ar- 
rande, now called ‘errand’ (distinct from the 
Latin derived errant, or wandering) but still 
amongst the Irish peasantry pronounced arrand. 
‘World’ sometimes vulgarly pronounced as if a 
word of two syllables, was originally such, the 
Saxon word being woruld. Drede is ‘fear’ and 
affeared or afered is ‘afraid’ us used by Shak- 
speare and other writers of the sixteenth century. 
‘Sermon’ is spelt sarmonde in old writers, and 
‘wrestle’ is wrastle. ‘Welcome’ was formerly 
wileome, a ‘ nettle’ was a nittle ; and a ‘ pen’ was 
apinn. Again, and even agen and agin, are to 
be found used by the accomplished writers referred 
to, for ‘against ;’ as is also learn for ‘teach,’ which 
was the original meaning of the word, 

‘We may often hear the Irish peasantry speak 
of a thing being divided into two halves ; and an- 
ciently ‘ half’ meant any part, and the expression 
‘four halves’ is old English; so that this ‘ Irish- 
ism’ may also be traced to the original English 
settlers. A remarkable instance of the change in 


the application of words is that of ‘starve’ An 
Irishman is laughed at for saying a man was 
starved with hunger, as if it were a tautology. 
This arises from the word ‘starve’ (formerly spelt 
sterve) having now come to signify perish of hun- 
ger, only, whereas it originally meant, simply to 
perish or die, whatever might have been the cause. 
Thus Chaucer tells of a man ‘ who starved with 
hunger.’ He also applies the word to describe 
the death of our Saviour on the cross. And in 
some parts of England, as well as in Ireland, the 
peasantry still speak of a man being starved with 
cold. 

‘“‘ With respect to the usual mode of pronounc- 
ing words, we can only judge of this by poetry, 
and observing such as are made torhyme. Now, 
in the poets to whom I have already referred, we 
find such rhymes, as creature with ‘nature ;’ treat 
with ‘ great ;’ leave with ‘save ;’ and bleak, speak, 
and weak, with ‘ break.’ ~ In fact, ea appears to 
have been commonly protiounced as a; and so it 
still continues to be in several words, for example, 
wear, bear, heart, hearth, and hearken. Nor can 
any sound reason be given why ‘ weary’ should 
not be pronounced warey, as well as ‘ wear’ ware; 
or why ‘speak’ should not be spake, and ‘ bleak’ 
blake, and ‘ weak’ wake as well as ‘ great’’ grate, 
‘heart’ hart, or as ‘ break’ is generally pronounced 
in England brake, and as every one calls a ‘ beef- 
steak’ a beefstake. 

“Tt is observable that many of the words of 
this class were anciently written, as well as pro- 
nounced with a instead of e or ea. Thus, we find 
in old authors, kay for key, day for lea, and bate 
for beat. Others, again, now spelt with ay or a, 
only, had formerly ea, as slea for ‘slay,’ and flea 
for ‘ flay,’ and yet these words appear to have been 
always pronounced as they now are in the same 
manner as words similarly spelt are still often pro- 
nounced in Ireland, as play and say for ‘ plea’ and 
‘sea.’ Where slea was ‘slay’ and flea ‘ flay,’ there 
is no reason to doubt that ‘plea’ was play, and 
‘sea’ was say. Some such words are still given 
in dictionaries as spelt either way, as ‘fleaks,’ or 
‘flakes’ of snow, and to ‘ flea’ or ‘ flay’ the skin ; 
as also ‘steak’ or ‘stake.’ 

‘“‘ But we need not go back three centuries to 
find words made to rhyme, which would now be 
considered ‘Irishisms.’ Pope, who wrote in the 
iniddle of the last century, makes ‘tea,’ to rhyme - 
with ‘obey;’ and it can be shown that, within 
twenty years before his time, this beverage re- 
tained its French name, and was written the, and 
pronounced accordingly. Pope has ‘ weak’ rhym- 
ing with take, also ‘ retreat,’ and ‘complete’ to 
rhyme with great. The words ‘supreme’ and 
‘extreme’ will, in like manner, be found spelt with 
ea aud without the final e, in books printed about 
a hundred years since, as ‘supream’ and ‘ex- 
tream,’ which I doubt not, were pronounced 
suprame and extrame. 

“As to pronunciation of words similarly spelt, 
other poets of the last century, as well as Pope, 
might be quoted, to show that words like those 
referred to, spelt with ea, and even with e solely, 
were frequently, if not usually, pronounced as if 
written with a only. 

“Thus Swift has the following :—‘ severe’ to 
rhyme with air ; ‘survey’ with tea ; ‘ speak’ with 
break ; ‘dean’ with vein ; ‘deserve’ with starve; 
‘ peace’ with pace ; ‘ treat’ with the French téte-a- 
tite; and many similar. Cowper in his well 
known lines, supposed to be spoken by Alexander 
Silkirk, has— 

‘I’m monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brate,’ 











- 80 indignant as considering it used in derision of 
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It appears, therefore, that when an Irishman calls| Pope’s time as if spelt obleege. If this pronun- 
his native island ‘the finest jim of the say’ he|ciation, similar to that of ‘prestige’ be now dis- 
ronounces the latter word as did the best writers| continued, it has only been so within the last few 
of the last century, while it will be found that) years.” 4 
the Anglo-Saxon for a ‘ gem’ is gimm. stented 
“Tt may, perhaps, be said that the foregoing} On Abiding in the Root of Life—The Lor 
examples of the broad pronunciation of ea and of| will wonderfully teach his people, and wonder- 
e, are rather evidences of carelessness on the part |fully help them, he will pour of his life and virtue 
of the writers quoted, than proofs of the usual|into them, and cause his strength to appear in 
wanner, in their time, of pronouncing the words} them, and break forth through them, to the glorify- 
adduced. ut, to say nothing of the rashness of |!ng of his name, and making glad the hearts of 
thus accusing such poets as Swift and Pope, it|those that have breathed after him, and waited 
may be answered that no similar discrepancies,|for him. Therefore, let us lift up our heads, and 
whether a8 the result of carelessness or poetic |“ fear the Lord, and his goodness in the latter 
license, will be found in the case of other words,|days.” And let us wait to be made able by him 
as to the pronunciation of which there can be no|to receive of his riches, and drink in of his fulness, 
doubt. The word ‘see,’ for example, will not be|that we may become rich and full in him, and 
found as rhyme for obey, or survey; nor will|kept empty and poor in ourselves; that the more 
‘meet’ or ‘feet,’ be made to rhyme with state or|life ariseth in us, the more we may feel our own 
rate. It is probable, however, that in the case of | nothingness, and be to the praise of the riches of 
the latter examples adduced, the pronunciation|his grace and mercy, wherein and whereby he 























Yor “The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Ninth month, 1864 


During the past month there were thirteen 
clear days, two days were*cloudy without rain, 
and some rain fell on the remaining fifteen days, 
on two of which, namely, the 4th and 5th, it 
rained all day, and over four inches of water fell. 
This rain was of great use to the farmers, as it 
moistened the ground, which had become very 
dry and hard, and enabled them to prepare it for 
the fall crops. On the afternoon of the 27th 
there was a large circle round the sun, slightly 
tinged with prismatic colours. The highest tem- 
perature during the month was 78° at noon on 
the 29th; the lowest was 50° on the morning of 
the 26th ; the mean temperature was 6373. The 
amount of rain was 6-49 inches. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Tenth month Ist, 1864. 
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° ° . s hem rat et 3. 
may have been at the time in the progress of|hath made us accepted in the Beloved. And} = [ Le s is 2% | Circumstances of the Weather 
change, and considered optional. dear Friends, mind the principle, mind the root,} S43) 5) 1) 4 2e~| 35 for Ninth Month, 1864. 
i . . . ° ~e 2 a Fi 2 
‘“« Many words now spelt with @ had formerly e, | 1nto which the Lord hath ingrafted us; that we 23\ 4 a | 8 (884) 22 
. e . a) = | 3 = 
and 1 have no doubt that the orthography of such|may abide and grow up therein, and daily feel the Val wel aes — bnhatast 
words came to be changed, in the course of time, |Sap thereof springing up in us, and quickening us 2| 63 | 74! 69 20.60| ue = 
to correspond with the pronunciation. Thus} more and more to God. Ye know how ye entered ; $ |) my es 2053) Cloudy, rain, 
. : | 65 90.45 in. 
‘starve’ was sterve ; ‘star’ was sterre ; ‘ great’ was|¢ven so ye must abide and grow up,—even in the 6 | G4 | 66 | 60 20.41| NE | Do. 
grete; ‘ dart’ was derte ; ‘dark’ was derke ; ‘carve’ |light, in the life, in the power, which gathered,| 5 | 66 | or | oe ate, Gaaty 
was kerve ; ‘mark’ was merke; and the name of|preserved and causeth to flourish. So my dear a 61 | 20.79) NE Cloudy. 
. . Tet ‘ ail abel 7 | 29.60} W ; 
the ‘parson’ of the parish was spelt like that of K riends, let us all dwell in our everlasting habita-} 49 64 |'74 | 69 Sel ae 
any other person. All these, I incline to think, | ton, and no more go forth, but sink into the aS Ss 2030) -. Rate, ete, 
were pronounced as they now are, even when spelt | kingdom, and wait to feel the dominion, righteous- 13 | 55 | §8 | 68 29 35| NE er 
differently, as'we find in the case of ‘ heart’ spelt|mess, holiness, power, and purity thereof, daily) 5) 8 $2) 00 2940) Ww. P .1 
herte, and yet made to rhyme in Chaucer with|revealed more and more in our hearts. For there} 16 60 | 86 | 64 | 29.47) W Do. 
: . . ; 7 | 59 | 70) 64 | 29, V Oe 
such words as ‘start,’ ‘part’ and ‘smart.’ And|is no other root or spring of life, than that into) 4s | 59 | 71 | §6 20.52| 3 Gnke, denne, 
we find in Johnson’s Dictionary words of this class| which the Lord hath gathered us, no other true 1 | a) | 60 | 2051! N’ lear, 
i ' : ‘ : 20 | | 63 | 29.67 | . 
spelt indifferently with a and e as ‘ threshiug,’ or|life and power in any vessel upon the earth, be- 21 | 59 | 69 | 67 | 29.66] 8 Do. 
thrashing, ‘ wreck’ or wrack ‘ chew’ or chaw. sides that which springs therefrom. Therefore) 3) $5 | 73 | 08 22.03) W , 
: . . ° : “ 2 | 29.54, § n, clear, 
“The reference to the word ‘speak’ being pro-|feel, oh feel that which establisheth, and that} 24) 68 75 | 68 2920) w_ Cloudy, showers. 
nounced as it were spake, reminds me of a story wherein the establishment is, and your union,| 9 | 80 | 4 63 | 20.01| W = 
told of an occurrence said to have taken place ou |life, and strength therein; that ye may not be 2 | 68 | 73 | 68.| 20.68 sw J ; 
° ° ° . . ; ‘ =5 | 64 | 72 | 68 29.65) SV ly, sh b 
the occasion of a dinner having been given in|bound down or overborne by whatever happens,| 29 | 6 78 69 | 29.62) SE ‘Kaiti, clear. 
London, by the speaker of the House of Com-|either from within or without; but may feel and| %0 | 70 | 64 | 58 | 29.58) NE Do. cloudy. 





mons, immediately after the passing of the Act of 
Union between England and Ireland, to which 
several members of the Irish parliament were in- 


enjoy the rest and peace of your souls, in that 
which is over all, and orders all to the good of 
those who fear him, and in uprightness of heart 





Taile showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Ninth months, 1863 and 1864. 


2 t 1863. 1864, 
vited. A difficulty arose as to the way of dis-|Wait upon him.—enington. Highest temperature in the Ninth 

tinguishing the two speakers in addressing them ; —_——— : month, ‘ . . 80° 78° 
-it having been determined, as a matter of courtesy,|_ Growth of Large Cities—In March, 1851, Lowest, do. do. do. 44° 50° 
on that occasion, to continue his title to the Irish| London contained a population of 2,362,236 in-| Mean, do. do. do. 6214° 6373° 
speaker, not yet raised to the peerage. An Eng-|habitants and 305,996 houses. In 1861 the popu-| Amount of rain in inches, Ninth : 

lish member, struck with the accent of some of|lation had increased to 2,803,989 inhabitants and month, : ; . 2-74 6-49 
the Irish guests, jocularly proposed to address the|369,421 houses, ghowing an increase in ten years 





Irish speaker, as Mr. Spaker, upon which a some- 


of 441,750 inhabitants and 53,488 houses. 
what hot-tempered Irishman of the party waxed 


In 1850 New York contained a population of Autumn, 
515,517 inhabitants and 37,291 houses. [n 1860} During a few day’s absence the first frost has 
the number of inhabitants is set down at 805,751, |fallen. ‘The Reaper then has come! And this is 
and the number of houses 53,971, showing an in-|the sharp sickle whose unwhetted edge will cut 
crease of 290,104 inhabitants and 16,680 houses.|all before it! We had, before this, noticed the 

Philadelphia contained in 1850 a population of| blood-red dogwood in the forest, and a few vines 
330,045 inhabitants and 53,974 houses. In 1860} that blushed at full length, with here and there a 
the number of inhabitants was 562,529, and the maple, in swamp-lands, that were prematurely 
number of houses $9,632, showing an increase in taking bright colours. But now all things will 
ten years of 28,354 houses and 222,484 inhab-|hasten. Two weeks, and less, will bring October. 
itants. : That is the painted month. Every green thing 

Thus we find that London, in ten years, had}loves to die in bright colours. ‘The vegetable 
increased in population 441,753, or 18.09 per| cohorts march glowing out of the year in flaming 
cent.; New York, 290,104 souls, or 56.73 per|dresses, as if to leave this earth were a triumph 
cent.; and Philadelphia, .222,484 inhabitants, or/and not a sadness. It is never Nature that is sad, 
65.43 per cent. The average number of houses,|but only we, that dare not look back on the past, 
built during ten years in London, was 5349 ; Newjand that have not its prophecy of the future in 
York, 1668; and in Philadelphia, 2862. The|our bosoms. Men will sit down beneath the 
number of houses erected in the city of London, |shower of golden leaves that every puff of wind 
in ten years, was only 500 less than the total| will soon cast down in field and forest, and re- 
number of houses in New York in 1860. Lon-|member the days of first summer, and the vigor 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


his countrymen, that a serious quarrel appeared 
imminent, until a good-humored Irish member 
present pacified his irascible fellow-countryman 
by pointing out to him that the Englishman could 
have meant no offence, as he doubtless only in- 
tended to signify that the Irish speaker’s func- 
tions had ceased, his office being at an end; and 
that, therefore, it was more proper to describe him 
by the past tense, as ‘Mr. Spaker,’ that is, he 
who formerly spake ! 

“There are other words of which the pronun- 
ciation, not peculiar to Ireland, that is now 
thought vulgar, would not have been so considered 
formerly.—Thus Shakspeare says :— 

‘Our wills and fates do so contrary run.’ 


And Milton :— 
‘O argument, blasphemous, false and proud.’ 


“The city of Rome was formerly pronounced 


as, and still is by some, as it it were written|don has been settled 2000 years, New York 249] of young leaves; will mark the boughs growing 
bare, and the increasing spaces among the thickest 


Room ; and the word ‘oblige’ was pronounced in| years, and Philadeiphia 178. 
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a 
trees, through which the heavens every day do 
more and more appear, as their leaves grow fewer 
and none spring again to repair the waste—and 
sigh that the summer passeth and the winter 

i] cometh. How many suggestions of his own life 

| and decay will one find ! 

But there is as much of /ife in autumn as of 
death, and as much of creation and of growth as 
of passing away. Every flower has left its house 
full of seeds. No leaf has dropped until a bud 
was born to it. Already, another year.is hidden 
along the boughs, another summer is secure 
among the declining flowers. Along the banks, 
the green heart-shaped leaves of the violet tell me 
that it is all well at the root; and in turning the 
soil I find those spring-beauties that died, to be 
only sleeping. Heart, take courage! What the 
heart has once owned and had, it shall never lose. 
There is resurrection-hope not alone jn the gar- 
den-sepulchre of Christ. Every flower, and every 
tree, and every root are annual prophets sent to 
affirm the future and cheer the way. Thus, as 
birds, to teach their little ones to fly, do fly first 
themselves and show the way ; and as guides, that 
would bring the timid to venture into the dark- 
faced ford, do first go back and forth through it, 
so the year and all its mighty multitudes of 
growths walk in and out before us, to encourage 
our faith of life by death ; of decaying for the sake 
of better growth. Every seed and every bud 
whispers us to secure, while the leaf is yet green, 
the germ which shall live when frosts have de- 
stroyed leaf and flower.—H. W. Beecher. 








The department for men was opened under the 
care of John S. Stokes as principal, with two as- 
sistants, but the large number of scholars enter- 
ing, required the immediate employment of a 
third, and soon after, a fourth assistant, the latter 
to take charge of a class of beginners, the teacher 
in the class-room being crowded with business, 
and although willing to do his best was unable to| ers. 

extend proper attention to all. The woman’s de-| The women’s school closed on the 26th of the 
partment had Sarah M. Alexander for principal]Second month, at which time 102 pupils, and 
with four assistants at the opening, but in the|about 80 visitors were present. Upwards of thirty 
early part of the season the class-room became so|letters were read in the hearing of the visitors 
excessively crowded, (upwards of 30 pupils being|and scholars; many of these epistles were well 
at times in attendance,) that it was deemed ad-|composed and handsomely written; the spelling 
visable to divide this class; for which purpose a|was generally good, considering the limited op- 
comfortable room in the basement was furnished] portunity the writers have had for acquiring an 
with gas, and a part of them accommodated there,|education. Some of these letters set forth the 
another assistant being employed in the. small] difficulties their needy circumstances throw in 
class-room, but from some cause unknown to the|the way of attending regularly and punctually, 
managers, this portion of the school did not after-| many living out at -service, and having but one 
wards keep up its numbers so well. or two evenings a week they could devote to re- 

The whole number of men entered was 204,|ceiving instruction. One mentioned, the writer 
and of women, 252, with an average for the five|was so weary when evening came, that she was 
months of upwards of 64 men and 75 women.|scarcely able to get to school, or study much when 
The average in the men’s school, it is believed,|there; another stated she had to leave her wash 
would have been much greater, but for the sud-|tub to attend, and to resume it again when she 
den withdrawal of a large number of men from|returned to her home; all were filled with expres- 
the city to enter the United States service, over|sions of thankfulness and gratitude for the op- 
100 men not having attended more than ten even-| portunities that had been afforded the colored 
ings each. people, and many hoped the school would be re- 

The highest average ever reached in these|opened another season. 
schools occurred in the women’s department dur-| After the reading of these interesting commu- 
ing the Eleventh month, 1863, it being nearly|nications, one young woman addressed the mana- 
964. On fifteen evenings, one hundred or more|gers and teachers, saying she was from the South, 
were present in the women’sschool. Four pupils} where she had been compelled to leave her mother ; 
in the women’s school were present every even-|she expressed her thankfulness for what little she 
ing, and several other women, and some of the|had learned, and apologized for not giving more 
men, were absent only one or two evenings during|close attention to her books, as she said, when 
the session. The highest number in attendance|she began to think of her mother, she was unable 
on any one evening, was 93 men and 117 women.|to study. 

But two lectures were given this winter, one in} The men’s school closed on Second-day even- 
each school, there appearing but little need forjing, the 29th, with 87 scholars, and_over 100 
them, as the scholars seemed so much interested] visitors present. 
in their books as to render it unnecessary to} After going through some exercises upon the 
break in upon the regular routine of the schools.|tables, geography, and miscellaneous questions, 

For some years past a great want of a suitable|in which the pupils showed commendable effi- 
book for the class-rooms has been felt, and the|ciency, a number of the men addressed the mana- 
“Bible Reader,” was introduced this winter,| gers and teachers, not only expressing their grati- 
which has been found very useful, as it soon be-|tude and thankfulness for having had the means 
came a favorite with both men and women. of improving their minds placed within their 

As heretofore, the studies have been principally|reach, and for what they had already learned, but 
confined to spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic|declaring their determination to continue their 
and geography. There has been marked ad-|studies through the summer, and expressing 
vancement by some, in all these pranches ; many} their intention of resuming their connection with 
who scarcely knew their letters when first entered,|the school when it is re-opened. A number of 
can now spell in words of three syllables, and|them stated they had been in bondage until re- 
others can read well enough to continue their|cently, and therefore, had no opportunity of get- 
studies through the summer. In writing, the|ting any school education before this winter. At 
improvement was still more manifest, some being|the close of both schools the principal teachers, 
now able to write a very good hand, and many|and some of the managers, addressed the scholars, 
others, who have received all their education at|commending them for their persevering industry, 
this school, can write a very legible and intelli-j/and encouraging them to continue their studies 
gent letter. Others who could scarcely make a|through the summer. 
figure at the beginning of the season can now| In conclusion, we would express a hope that the 
perform simple sums in arithmetic, and make| Contributors would continue their support of this 
such calculations as to enable them to conductjinteresting concern. ‘In the morning sow thy 
business on their own account. seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 

Portions of the Holy Scriptures continued to|hand.” 
be read at the close of both schools each evening.| On bebalf of the Board of Managers, 

Friends’ Tracts and Moral Almanacs have been . Geo. J. Scarrzraoop, Clerk. 
distributed as heretofore, and appear to be appre-| Philadelphia, Third mo. 3rd, 1864. 
ciated by the pupils. 

Committees of the managers have attended} Officers of the Association —J. Wistar Evans, 
frequently at the schools throughout the season,|Secretary; Treasurer, John C. Allen; Managers, 
and many friends of the concern have shown|John C. Allen, Samuel Allen, Samuel Woolman, 
Both schools were duly opened at the usual|their continued interest, by frequently visiting|J. Wistar Evans, Geo. J. Scattergood, Wm. Evans, 
place on the 5th of Tenth month, 1863, when 51}the schools and examining their opération, there-|Jr., Isaac Morgan, Jr., John E. Carter, Joel 
men and 50 women were enrolled as scholars.|by encouraging both scholars and teachers ;|Cadbury, Jr., Earl Shinn, Jr. 









































nearly 400 visits have been thus made to the 
women’s department alone, and perhaps us many 
to the men’s during the season, including those 
present on the last two evenings of the session. 
General good order has prevailed in the schools, 
and the Managers desire to express their satisfac- 
tion with the industry and attention of the teach- 






































































































































For “ The Friend.” 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Association of Friends for 
the Free Instruction of Adult Colored Persons. 


In presenting their Annual Report at this time, 
the Managers are gratified in being able to state 
that they believe a greater amount of benefit has 
been bestowed upon the colored people during 
the session just closed than in any similar period 
for many years past. This has arisen from the 
greater number of pupils who entered their names, 
and their much more regular attendance, as well 
as an untiring industry while there. 

When we consider that most, if not all, both 
of the men and women, who flock nightly to these 
schools, are toiling all day for their bodily sub- 
sistence, we cannot but admire that they follow 
up their studies so closely, and make so much 
progress in learning. On witnessing such in- 
dustry and sacrifice of bodily comfort, we ought 
to feel stimulated and encouraged to help them 
forward in their laudable undertakings, and be- 
lieve we would fail of our duty to a class favored 
with few outward advantages, did we not extend 

to them a portion of the many blessings we are 
i enjoying. 

These schools have been in active operation 
more than thirty years, extending a helping hand 
to thousands of this oppressed and downtrodden 
race, who, we trust, have been much benefitted 
thereby. 

We believe the field for the future usefulness 
of these schools, has been recently much extended, 
and that they are much more appreciated by the 
pupils than heretofore, especially by a number of 
those who have recently been released from cruel 
bondage, where they were deprived by hard task 
masters, from any opportunity of improving their 
minds. Such seem fully aroused to the import- 
ance of learning to read and write, to prepare 
them for their new positica in society. 

















































































































































































































































































































THE: FRIEND: 
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tion amongst the faint-hearted. It says also: “ Lives $10 a $10.60. Prime Chicago spring wheat, $1.76 ; 
Forrign.—News from Europe to the 24th ult. There jare precious with us, a few thousands killed or wounded | amber western, $1.90. Western rye, $1.40; State, $1.70. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


was great depression in trade at Liverpool. American 
advices were considered so unfavorable to the rebel 
cause that the confederate loan declined nine per cent. 
in less than a week. The semi-official Nord Deutche 
Allegemeine Zeitung says, the intention of extending the 
term of the armistice for a longer period has been aban- 
doned, the protraction of peace negotiations on the part 
of Denmark not having been without influence on that 
point. In fact the political situation in Copenhagen has 
assumed a peculiar character. Not only do Swedish 
papers evince in the most pointed manner Scandinavian 
tendencies, but even Copenhagen journals openly avow 
sentiments favorable to the formation of a Scandinavian 
dynasty. Instead of recognizing, they attack the stipu- 
lations of the peace preliminaries, and it is therefore 
quite intelligible that the German Powers should adhere 
strictly to paragraph 1 of the protocol of the armistice, 
whereby hostilities can be resumed at any time after six 
week’s notice. The London Morning Post confirms the 
report of the new treaty between France and Italy, and 
believes itself justified in announcing that a convention 
has been signed, providing for the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome. The principal points are 
that the French forces shail be gradually withdrawn 
witbin two years, and the King of Italy shall undertake 
to preserve inviolate the possessions of the church as at 
present defined. The removal of the Italian capital from 
Turin to Florence is proposed. The Paris Moniteur re- 
ports that the English commander in Japan has sum- 
moned the Japanese goVernment to remove, within 
twenty days, all the obstacles to navigation in the Straits 
of Sumoniske, caused by the fortifications Prince Nagate 
constructed. If not complied with the fortifications are 
to be attacked. The Spanish Minister of the Interior 
has sent a circular to the civil governors, recommend- 
ing the impartial treatment of all political parties, and 
at the same time the exercise of severity in the main- 
tenance of law and order. The rate of discount in the 
London money market is unchanged. The demand for 
money is moderate, and the tendency to greater ease is 
more manifest. The Liverpool cotton market was dull 
and lower. Middling uplands, 27d. Fair Orleans, 29}d. 
Breadstuffs very dull and declining. Winter red wheat 
was quoted at 8s. a 8s: 3d. per 100 lbs. Consols 88} a 
884. 

bape de Verde Isiands.—It is stated that seven thou- 
sand people have been starved to death during the late 
famine in these islands. 

St. Domingo.—Havana advices say that there is a pros- 
pect of peace in St. Domingo. Over 12,000 Spanish 
soldiers have been sacrificed during the recent troubles 
there. 

Unitep States.—A New Loan.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury offers to the public, under the Act of Sixth 
month 30th last, a new six per cent., gold bearing, five- 
twenty-loan of forty millions of dollars, bids for which 
will be received at the Treasury Department up to the 
14th of the present month. 

Government Cotton.—It is understood that arrange- 
ments are contemplated for the purchase of the cotton 
of the insurrectionary States on government account, 
and agents will soon be appointed at New Orleans, 
Memphis and other points for that purpose. 

Peace Negotidtions.—The Washington Republican an- 
nounces, by authority, that all reports about peace nego- 
tiations between the rebel authorities and the United 
States Government, or that proffers from Governor 
Brown, of Geo., or other leading men, have been made, 
are wholly without foundation. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 301, including 41 
deaths and interments of soldiers. The mean tempera- 
ture of the Ninth month, according to the record kept at 


the Penna. Hospital, was 65 deg. The highest tempera-} 


ture of the month was 80°, and the lowest was 50°. The 
amount of rain during the month was 7°16 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Ninth month for 
the past seventy-five years, is said to have been 65 86 deg. 
The highest mean of the Ninth month, during that entire 
period, was in 1862, 70°86 deg. ; the lowest in 1840, 60 
deg. The amount of rain during the first nine months of 
1864, has been 35-09 inches. 

Louisiana.—Gov. Hahn has issued a proclamation 
declaring that the new constitution is henceforth or- 
dained and established as the law of the State. In con- 
sequence of the rebel invasion of Missouri, a large num- 
ber of troops have been sent up the river in steamboats. 

Southern Items@-It is stated in the Richmond papers, 
that Jefferson Davis lately visited Hood’s army in Geor- 
gia. In a speech at Salisbury he referred to the reverses 
of the confederates, and urged the soldiers to return to 
their armies. The Hnquirer says, the abandonment of 
Atlanta and Winchester have caused the greatest dejec- 


now oppresses their people. 


in progress to frustrate the designs of the rebels. 
Missouri.—The rebel invasion has caused great alarm. 
The inhabitants of the southern part of the State are 
crowding into St. Louis for safety, and some are_cross- 
ing the river into Illinois. The rebels are all well 
mounted. It is supposed one object of the raid is the 


scripts. Reinforcements for the Federal army were 
arriving at St. Louis. The towns of Ironton, Arcadia, 
Mineral Point and Potosi, have suffered great injury 
from the invaders. The crops in that section of coun- 
jtry have been entirely destroyed, and many of the in- 
j|habitants reduced to poverty. “On the 3d inst. the rebels 
appeared to be moving upon Rolla. 

Tennessee.—The rebel force, under the command of 
Gen. Forrest, was at Fayetteville on the night of the 
28th ult, All the trestles and bridges between Athens 
and Pulaski, a distance of thirty miles, have been de- 
stroyed by the rebels. On the previous day, a collision 
took place near Pulaski with Rosecrans’ forces, in which 
the rebels were worsted, losing about 200 men. On the 
morning of the 2d inst., Forrest, with his whole army, 
appeared before Huntsville, and demanded its surrender. 
The commanding officer refused to comply, and the 
place was probably attacked. General Gillem has at- 
tacked and defeated the rebel General Vaughn, in a 
strongly intrenched position in East Tennessee. 

Virginia.—During the night of the 28th ult., two corps 
of General Grant’s army crossed to the north side of the 
|James river, and at day break-on the 29th attacked a 
|part of the rebel works, which they carried, capturing 
|16 guns and several hundred prisoners. The Federal 
troops approached within five miles of Richmond, and 
on the 2d inst. occupied the position to which they ad- 
vanced some days previously, having repulsed one or 
more attacks of the confederate forces. In this move- 
ment the United States troops suffered an estimated loss 
of about one thousand men. On the 30th, another por- 
tion of Grant’s forces made an attack on the right flank 
of the rebel army, southwest of Petersburg, and drove 
the rebels from some of their intrenched works. The 
assailants lost about five hundred men, the rebel loss is 
supposed to be smaller, as they were protected by breast- 
works. Various other hostile collisions are reported, 
and a general engagement seemed probable. It is said 
that the success of the movement on the north side of 
the river, has given General Grant possession of an im- 
portant stronghold. Dispatches from General Sheridan 
state that his army had so closely pressed the confed- 
erate forces in their retreat up the Shenandoah valley, 
that General Early had been compelled to leave the val- 
ley and make his escape through one of the mountain 
passes. The entire losses of the rebel army are believed 
to exceed 10,000 men, or about one-third of the whole 
number, previous to the battle at Winchester. The 
Federal cavalry had entered Staunton and destroyed a 
large quantity of rebel government property, including 
small arms, provisions, &c. They also visited Waynes- 
boro, destroying the iron bridge over the south branch 
of the Shenandoah, seven miles of railroad track, build- 
ings, flour and military stores at that place. The Rich- 








a reverse and was retreating. General Burbridge has 
advanced from Kentucky to Abingdon, Va., where he 
captured and destroyed the confederate salt works. 

The Public Debt.—The statement issued from the 
Treasury Department on the 3d inst., shows a consider- 
able increase of debt within the past month, in conse- 
quence of the entire arrearage due for military service 
in the army and navy having been paid up. The prin- 
cipal of the debt has been increased about $77,500,000. 
The unpaid requisitions on the 30th ult. were $34,641,- 
000, and the balance in the treasury $24,359,400, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3d inst. Mew York.—American gold 190 a 191. 
United States sixes, 1881, 106. Ditto Five-twenty’s, 
106}. Seven-thirty treasury notes, 105. Specie in the 
New York banks, $19,671,181. The money market 
stringent, the rate for good commercial paper 10 a 15 
percent. Superfine State flour, $7.50 a $7.75. Ship- 
ping Ohio, $9.25 a $9.75. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, 


obtaining of supplies, and swelling their number of con-| 


Georgia.—General Sherman has effected an exchange | superfine. 
of 2000 of his men, and has made an arrangement with; and $2.20 a $2.25 asked for prime red wheat. White 
Gen. Hood to supply the other prisoners with clothing, | $2.45 a $2.50. Rye, $1.80. Yellow corn is held at $1.69. 
soap, and other needful articles. The rebels are making | Oats, 90 cts. The offerings of beef cattle reached 3300 
a strong effort to cut off his communications with thej head, of which 650 remained unsold. The market was 
North, but the latest intelligence is that the main road| dull, and prices declined about 1 cent per lb. Of hogs, 
between Nashville and Atlanta was still untouched. A| 1900 were sold at $14 a $18.50 the 100 lbs. net. About 
Washington dispatch states that vigorous measures were} 8000 sheep were sold at from 6 to 8} per lb. gross. 


| 
{ 


mond papers have a report that Sheridan had met with] * 


tell heavily in the scales.” The other Richmond papers| Oats, 86 a 87 cts. Western mixed corn, $1.56 a $1.57, 
have articles endeavoring to dispel the gloom which| Cuba sugar, 18 cts.; hard refined, 25 cts. Philadelphia, 


—Flour very dull, and sales small at $9.50 a $9.75 for 
But little wheat is offering; $2.15 is offered, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., 0., $2, vol. 38, 
and for J. King, U., $2, vol. 38; from Sarah Upton and 
Mary Upton, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 38, and from Phebe 
Griffin, N. Y., $2, to No. 27, vol. 39; from W. P. Bedell, 
and J. Embree, Jo., per N. K., $2 each, vol. 37; from E. 
Bundy, Agt., O., $2, vol. 38, and for J. F. Scholfield, 
$6, vols. 36, 37, and 38, N. Hall, $5, to No. 40, vol. 39, 
R. Plummer, $4, vols. 37 and 38, N. Hartley, $2, to No. 
16, vol. 38, E. Hodgin, J. Bundy, J. Bailey, and Mary 
Bailey, $2 each, vol. 38, G. Tatum, $2, vol. 37, and D. 
Bundy and J. Crew, $2 each, to No. 20, vol. 39; from 
W.S. Kirk, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 38; from H. Knowles, 
Agt., for B. Boss, B. R. Knowles, and G. ©. Carpenter, 
N. Y., $2 each, vol. 38, H. A. Knowles, Io., $2, vol. 38, 
and A. A. Knowles, Mich., $2, vol. 38; from S. Sim- 
kin, Jr., N. Y., $2, vol. 38, and for W. Battey, $2, vol. 
38. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Aw Assistant Tgacuer is wanted for the First De- 
PARTMENT On the Boys side. 

Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. 


WANTED. 


By a young Female Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a Friend’s family. Address E. H., Office of “ The 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


-The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusra 
Knicut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


TO LET. 


The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on Main street and contiguous 
to the Meeting premises. A family in membership with 
Friends, and willing to take as boarders a few Friends’ 
children, pupils of the adjoining select school, would be 
preferred. Apply to 

Joan S. Harnes, Germantown. 
Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown. 
Exuiston P. Morris, 805 Market St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Enis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila-’ 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, Ninth month Ist, at his residence in Tuckerton, 
New Jersey, NatHan Bartvert, in the 85th year of his 
age, a beloved member and elder of Little Egg Harbor 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 10th of Ninth month, Mary M., wife of 
Dr. J. H. Worthington, and daughter of the late Thomas 
Kimber of this city. During the last two years of her 
life, though in usual bodily health, she was deeply im- 
pressed with the uncertainty of time ; and in seasons of 
daily religious retirement, was earnestly engaged in 
seeking after the things that pertained to her soul’s peace, 
and at length, through redeeming love and mercy, was 
enabled to rejoice in God her Saviour. Though her 
last illness was short, her bereaved family and friends 
have the consoling assurance that through faith in the 
Son of God, and obedience to the dictates of His Holy 
Spirit, she was prepared for the solemn change that 
awaited her. ‘“ Be ye also ready, for in a day and hour 
ye know not the Son of Man cometh.” 





